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THE BILINGUAL-BIRACIAL PROBLEM OF OUR 
BORDER STATES 

[A paper read at the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Chicago, 111., December 30, 1920.] 

The bilingual, biracial problem of our border states must never be 
confounded with the other bilingual and biracial problems that have 
long confronted the United States. And now that active hostilities 
have ceased and the World War is over, in all but a technical sense, 
we may hope to discuss those sundry problems without any of the 
unscientific hysteria that characterizes war-time discussions, but also 
without losing sight of some of the obvious lessons afforded by our 
war-time experience. 

From the earliest days of our existence as an independent nation 
we have been cordially welcoming to our shores and to citizenship 
among us representatives of practically every nation and race on the 
surface of the globe ; and the means of winning citizenship have not 
been onerous. We have ourselves stood for one flag, one nation, one 
language, with equality of all men before the law, with freedom of 
religious worship, and with free public schools. We have asked the 
newcomers who wished to become citizens to pledge unswerving 
loyalty to the same ideals, and to identify themselves with us spirit- 
ually as well as politically. 

Our request has met various responses. There are the Jewish 
communities (Russian, Polish, Austrian, etc.), that persist in their 
foreign habits (Whether Russian, Polish, Austrian, or what not) and 
that make no effort to become Americanized, and whose linguistic 
bond of union is Hebrew, or Yiddish, and not English. And then 
there are great Jewish families like the Straus family and the Selig- 
man family, who have become thoroughly Americanized and in their 
own persons represent some of the best of our American ideals. 

There are the numerous large Scandinavian communities of the 
north central states, where in many cases practically no effort has 
been made to mingle with the citizens of other nationalities and where 
parochialism ( I am using the term in its widest sense, and not merely 
in its ecclesiastical sense) is rampant. There are the large German 
communities, scattered throughout the length and breadth of the land 
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wherein no effort has been made to absorb American ideals and 
identify themselves with our hopes and plans ; but where every effort 
has been made to preserve and propagate the social atmosphere of 
the lands from which they came, thus perpetuating an alien element 
in our midst. In both of these large groups the language of the 
country of origin has been assiduously cultivated, and often to the 
exclusion of English, so that there are thousands of cases of persons 
who have lived among us thirty or forty years and can neither speak, 
understand, nor read the language of the country to which they came 
of their own free will (knowing the differences in language, customs, 
and ideals). And this general condition is not materially ameliorated 
by the presence of numerous individual Scandinavians and Germans 
who have thrown themselves whole-heartedly into the life of their 
adopted country, identifying themselves with its political, legal, 
social, and cultural ideals, and learning English as thoroughly as have 
Americans of other descent. I refer to such outstanding cases as 
Carl Schurz of Missouri and New York, and Keppler of New York, 
who was at one time President of the New York Stock Exchange. 

And so we might go on down the list of the various nationalities 
that have sought refuge among us and then have formed large com- 
munities of their compatriots, who have more or less deliberately 
perpetuated the ideals and customs of the countries they had for 
various reasons decided to abandon in their search for freedom. 

This is not the condition that we find in our border states. There 
the inhabitants of Spanish descent had been in residence in many 
cases since before the landing of the Pilgrims in New England. As 
our Anglo-Saxon pioneers moved westward through the territory we 
had acquired with our independence, and then later through the 
territory we had acquired through the Lx)uisiana Purchase, they at 
last came into contact with the inhabitants of Spanish descent who 
had moved northward and westward from Old Mexico into what we 
now call our Southwest. By their own request, or through treaty 
arrangements and purchase, the inhabitants of these districts came 
under the jurisdiction of the United States. They therefore became 
a part of our commonwealth without moving from their native heath, 
so to speak. Their language and their customs had to be accepted 
along with their territory and their persons, when we consented to 
extend our national boundaries so as to confer upon them the rights 
of citizenship. In due time, also, statehood was conferred upon them 
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at their request, so that they formed integral parts of our union of 
sovereign states. Throughout all these years since the late forties, 
the inhabitants of these districts have been consistently and persist- 
ently desirous of learning English and of becoming thoroughly 
Americanized. But the Federal Government, during the territorial 
days, and the State Governments, since statehood was attained, have 
failed to face the problem with anything approaching an adequate 
conception of the facts involved. Nor have they informed them- 
selves concerning the experience of other countries that have had 
similar problems, so that they might profit thereby. 

It is of course true that many educators and statesmen have recog- 
nized that the system that has been in vogue since statehood was 
attained has failed to give the New Mexican (to take one particular 
case along the border) an adequate knowledge of the "one language" 
mentioned as part of our patriotic ideal. Owing to the scarcity of 
properly trained teachers, the educational leaders have had to content 
themselves with the improperly trained teacher, of Spanish-speech, 
who knew little or no English, or with the better-trained teacher, of 
English-speech, who knew little or no Spanish. In the former case, 
the teacher could establish intimate connections with the pupil's heart 
and head, but he had nothing to deliver to him after having estab- 
lished the connection. In the latter case, although the teacher had 
the goods to deliver, he was unable to make the connection, by which 
he might deliver them. 

When New Mexico was only three years old as a state, President 
Frank H. H. Roberts of the New Mexico Normal University made 
an interesting address before an important gathering of teachers of 
the state (November 21, 1914). In that address he called attention 
very pointedly to the failure of the system that had been employed 
thitherto to give the Spanish-speaking pupil of the state an adequate 
knowledge of English. This had been due to the practice of the 
English-speaking teacher who (bearing in mind the one-language 
part of our ideals) insisted that all subjects be taught in English 
whether he or she was understood or not, and who insisted equally 
that Spanish be ignored, although it was the language of the home of 
the pupils. And it had been due, also, to the practice of the Spanish- 
speaking teacher who because of his or her limitations insisted that 
all subjects be taught in Spanish, however ill-taught they might be, 
with the result that English was completely ignored. 
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President Roberts then proceeded to examine the results obtained 
by the British Empire through its varied experiences in handling 
bilingual and biracial problems in various parts of the Empire. The 
evidence he adduces is extremely interesting, and should not be over- 
looked in any further study that is given to this problem. 

The first authority whom President Roberts quotes is the Hon. 
Mr. Runsiman, M. P., who in 1911 addressed a Conference on 
Bilingualism and said, among other things : "So far as I have been 
able to learn, the question concerning which language should be used 
as the medium of instruction in the primary classes has been settled 
in all sections of the Empire in harmony with the language of the 
home. After the Boer War which ended in England's victory, the 
question as to whether the language of the Boers or the English 
language should be the language of the schools was bitterly debated 
in the field of politics. After an unfortunate campaign, the legisla- 
tive body that had been elected felt it to be necessary to remove the 
educational question entirely from the field of politics. Consequently 
a non-partisan Commission was appointed by the Legislature, and 
this Commission recommended simply that, in those districts where 
Dutch was the language of the home, instruction in all branches for 
the first three years of the primary schools be in Dutch; but that 
English as a subject of oral study be begun from the first day : twice 
a week at the beginning, and increasingly often as the" pupils 
progressed. In the fourth year they should begin to give the instruc- 
tion in all branches in English. Dr. Viljoen, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the Orange Free State, declares that pupils who are not 
at first given their instruction in the language of their home never 
succeed in knowing well either English or their home-language." 

President Roberts next quotes from Dr. A. H. Mackay, Superin- 
tendent of Education for Nova Scotia, who, in speaking of the 
schools of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, says : "For many years 
we tried to give the children of French speech, at least in the ele- 
mentary grades, bilingual books for reading purposes, with the 
instruction given in English from the beginning." The result was 
not satisfactory, and a Commission was appointed whose recom- 
mendation was accepted by the Government. The recommendation 
was as follows : "The education of children of French speech must 
be begun and continued during the first four years in the language 
of his home." French reading books were provided for the schools. 
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During all this period English was taught colloquially. After the 
fourth year the instruction could continue entirely in English. Dr. 
Mackay reports: "The children in this way learn English more 
easily." 

The next evidence that President Roberts cites is from another 
American colony of the British Empire, viz: Quebec. Dr. G. W. 
Parmelee, Secretary of the Department of Public Instruction for 
Quebec, says : "In the first place, we are convinced that it is impos- 
sible to hope to educate children in both languages at the same time, 
beginning when they first enter school. Psychologically speaking, 
there is absolutely no doubt on this point, and our experience amply 
proves that from the beginning we ought to give the instruction in 
the languages of the home." Throughout Ontario bilingual schools 
were established, but Dr. Parmelee reports : "It was demonstrated 
in these schools that the plan of using both languages as media of 
instruction from an early age was not satisfactory." The system was 
consequently changed, and they are now working under a system 
which may be expressed thus : "In a word, we consider that instruc- 
tion must be given in the first instance in the language of the home; 
the change to a second language must come later." 

From Quebec, President Roberts takes us across the Atlantic to 
the British Isles themselves, with their four dififerent languages in 
the four separate kingdoms that make up the United Kingdom. The 
example he uses is Wales. Owen Edwards, Chief Inspector of the 
Schools' of Wales, speaking of the problem of teaching English to 
the children of Wales, says : "We thought that the best method of 
teaching English to Welsh children would be by making the language 
and atmosphere of the school entirely English ; and that the Welsh 
language should be used only in case of need, and then only in order 
to make the explanations that were indispensable." This system, for 
various reasons, resulted in failure. Mr. Edwards then cites with 
approval the report of a small commission of very efficient teachers : 
"He [the pupil] reads words with which he associates no meaning, 
and he is denied access to the printed word which would at once 
associate itself with many ideas, and stimulate his intelligence. So, 
when he has reached the age of six or seven years, his book means 
nothing to him. The language that he reads he cannot understand, 
and the language that he understands, he cannot read." President 
Roberts remarks, parenthetically, that the same report could have 
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been made about New Mexico in 1914. As a result of the aforesaid 
failure, Wales adopted another system; Welsh is the only language 
in which elementary instruction of the earlier years is given ; but 
English is taught orally twice a week from the start. English lessons 
are gradually given with greater frequency until they are given daily 
to the child seven years of age. In the districts where Welsh alone 
is the medium of instruction, the claim is made that this new system 
of instruction through the language of the home has practically 
doubled the efficiency of the schools and that it has greatly facilitated 
the learning of English. For example, a Welsh boy of nine years 
who has learned his mothfr tongue first, writes English better, and 
reads English more intelligently than does a Welsh boy of eleven 
years who has been taught exclusively in English from the beginning. 

In the light of this varied experience in sundry parts of the 
British Empire, President Roberts concludes that the schools of New 
Mexico will never be efficient (in the districts where Spanish is the 
language of the home) until such time as the child in those districts 
shall receive from the beginning his instruction in all subjects in 
Spanish. And he therefore recommends that for the first three 
primary grades readers in Spanish be chosen for the pupils of Spanish 
speech ; that these children be instructed by teachers who know both 
Spanish and English ; that the teachers begin teaching oral English 
to the Spanish-speaking pupils and continue teaching oral English 
throughout the first three years ; that English books be not given to 
the Spanish-speaking pupil until he be ready for the fourth grade; 
and that from there on as soon as possible all the instruction be given 
in English. 

In the light of the evidence adduced this seems to be a very sound 
and moderate conclusion and recommendation ; and on the whole I 
am inclined to agree with it. But even in this very successful British 
experience there are one or two matters that give me pause. Presi- 
dent Roberts referred to the success, in Quebec, of the system that 
allowed the use of French as the medium of instruction in the pri- 
mary grades, relegating the use of English as a medium of instruc- 
tion to the later grades. But President Roberts made his address on 
November 21, 1914, and we had not yet been given the very striking 
evidence that Quebec had been less thoroughly assimilated as a part 
of the British Empire than could have been desired. The persistence 
of an alien tradition that refused to be assimilated showed itself 
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Stripped of all pretense. I presume that the statement will hardly be 
challenged that the inhabitants of Quebec were not as enthusiastic in 
their support of the British Empire in its struggle against the Central 
Powers as were those of the non-French sections of Canada, and this 
despite the fact that Quebec's own motherland was an ally of the 
power Quebec was thus taking advantage of in her hour of need. In 
other words, the inhabitants of Quebec gave enthusiastic support in 
the World War neither to the country of which they had been a part 
for more than a century and a half, nor to the country from which 
they were racially and linguistically descended ; or, to state it in other 
terms, one may say that, while they did not in fact favor the people 
from whom they were descended (as was done by certain alien 
interests in this country), they just as little favored the country of 
which they were actually a part. And this disaffection is largely 
(but of course not wholly) traceable to the retardative influence of 
the alien sentiment that had been fostered by the persistent main- 
tenance of the foreign language as the mother tongue, and the tongue 
used as the teaching medium for the early grades of the primary 
schools. 

In this same connection I am wondering if any British statesman 
considers the maintenance of the multiplicity of native languages in 
India as a real source of help in creating a feeling of solidarity with 
and loyalty to the British Empire, in the hearts of British subjects 
in India? 

And of course most people and especially Americans who, like 
myself, are of Irish descent (although of nearly two hundred years 
of American residence), recognize that the attempt to revive native 
Irish as a home-language is motivated by a distinctly disintegrating 
sentiment on the part of those Irishmen who are making the attempt. 
I would not for a moment claim that Irish discontent is due to the 
survival of Irish as a spoken language, for I know better. But from 
a pretty careful investigation of the movement on the spot in 1906, 
and from attendance at meetings of the Gaelic League in Ireland and 
here at home, as well as from talks with some of the leaders of the 
movement on both sides of the Atlantic, I do not hesitate to say that 
I believe the movement to revive the Irish language is being used to 
accentuate Irish discontent ; and to say further that in so far I con- 
sider it a disintegrating force in the British Commonwealth. 

Neither in this case nor in that of Quebec do I wish to be mis- 
understood. I recognize fully the whole-souled loyalty, devotion. 
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and self-sacrifice of many of the Irish and of many of the natives of 
Quebec ; but I cannot blind myself to the fact that the parts of the 
British Empire wherein we found any serious lack of enthusiastic 
support for Britain's cause and Britain's ideals (in harmony with 
those of her allies) were precisely parts in which a bilingual and 
biracial problem has been kept constantly in the foreground: in 
other words, parts where linguistic and racial assimilation has not 
taken place and where consequently there is not absolute homogeneity 
of national sentiment. 

Do we want that state of affairs reproduced among us ? Would 
it have helped us to perform our functions as the smelting pot of the 
world, to have had the Dutch of New York and the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, for example, insist from the beginning that instruction in the 
schools of those two commonwealths continue to be given in Dutch ? 
I hardly think so. I recognize freely the loyalty of most of our 
citizens of foreign birth or of recent foreign descent (and I am not 
thinking merely of our recent war-time experience, with its crucial 
test of patriotism, but I have in mind also what might be called a 
peace-time loyalty to our ideals: the sanctity of the Sabbath, for 
example) ; and I recognize that some of our most disloyal citizens, 
in both war-time and peace-time relation to our ideals, are citizens 
who can count ten generations of American-born ancestors. But the 
war-time experience did show us that where we most frequently 
found community, or individual, lack of loyalty to our ideals was 
where the native language of the homeland of these transplanted 
citizens has been deliberately and artificially perpetuated as the lan- 
guage of the home and, to as great an extent as possible, of the 
school. 

By and large, the biHngual, biracial problem of our border states 
lacks this element of artificiality and deliberateness. The Spanish- 
speaking citizens of our border states are not in general a trans- 
planted population, artificially brought together and held together, 
and artificially perpetuating their mother-tongue. They have 
ardently wished to be Americans in thought, word, and deed, and to 
learn English ; and we have equally ardently wished to have th^m do 
so ; but hitherto we have between us failed to accomplish our com- 
mon object. The World War showed us no disaffection in them for 
our American ideals in general, but it did show us a woeful lack of 
attainment concerning the ideal of one speech. In the case of our 
border states, we American citizens of longer standing must bear our 
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full share of the blame for their failure to attain to an adequate 
knowledge of English. Like Barkis, they have been willing. 

In the light of the experience of the British Empire, President 
Roberts felt warranted in making the recommendation that he did 
make: Teach in the language of the home during the first three 
years of school, and during those same three years teach oral English 
as a subject; thereafter, teach all subjects in English. As I said 
before, I am, on the whole, inclined to agree with his recommenda- 
tion ; but I realize that it has in it the inherent danger to which I 
have alluded, in that the perpetuation of the language of the home 
acts as a retarding influence in the general process of assimilation. 

But the British Empire is not the only other nation that has had 
to face a bilingual problem. Both France and Spain have had to 
face it, and face it in an aggravated form, since each of them has to 
deal with four languages within the relatively narrow confines of 
their contiguous territory. How have they dealt with the problem 
and what has been their success ? 

In France, in addition to French, we find Breton in the extreme 
northwest, Provencal generally throughout the south, and Basque in 
the western end of the Pyrenees. All instruction in all the grades of 
all the schools of France is given in French. In the districts where 
the language of the home is something other than French, the 
teachers are obliged to be able to speak the language of the home in 
order to make instantly all supplementary remarks in the language 
of the pupil. But, except for these supplementary remarks, all the 
instruction is given in French. The result was self-evident. There 
was no lack of homogeneity of ideals in the entire nation, during all 
the storm and stress of the World War. 

In Spain, in addition to Castilian (or Spanish), there are like- 
wise three other languages : Gallegan, in the far northwest ; Basque 
in the Pyrenees, in the north ; and Catalan, in the eastern principality, 
along the Mediterranean. Here, as in France, all instruction in all 
grades of all the schools of the government is given in Spanish. In 
the districts where the language of the home is something other than 
Spanish, the teachers are obliged to be able to speak the language of 
the home, so as to make use thereof for supplementary explanations. 
This would doubtless have produced in Spain the same results as in 
France ; but unfortunately the government schools in Spain are not 
so numerous as they are in France, and there are consequently rela- 
tively more local schools. These local schools are permitted to use 
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the local language, instead of Spanish, as the medium of instruction 
for all subjects in the elementary grades. The districts in which this 
permission is most widely taken advantage of are precisely the dis- 
tricts in which one finds the most ample evidence of a lack of national 
solidarity ; and among them Catalonia is easily the leader in its dis- 
affection from the ,rest of the country. And in many cases these 
schools are maintained and the difference in languages is stressed 
with the distinct purpose of fomenting this lack of national solidarity, 
and of keeping alive the separatist spirit.^ 

Of course, I wish it clearly understood that I am not arguing for 
the suppression of the local languages in the cases I have cited. On 
the contrary, I like to see such languages survive with enough vitality 
to give us a new literature in modern times, to which to point as 
evidence that neither the people nor the language has died out. But 
I am arguing for the recognition of only one language as the official 
language in a given country. 

In the New Mexico situation, which is typical of the whole bor- 
der, President Roberts is not the only person who has studied with 
keen interest the fundamental problem involved. There has been 
little, if any, of the unfortunate separatist tendency so noticeable in 
some of the other cases we have seen. The best students of the prob- 
lem have agreed that English must be the one language of the 
country in all official relations. They have differed somewhat in the 
methods of procedure for attaining their common goal ; but they have 
had a common goal. 

We have seen what were the recommendations of President 
Roberts, and that those recommendations, although based upon the 
largely successful experience of the British Empire, have certain 
inherent dangers, the results of which we should not wish to see 
reproduced in our own country. We have seen, too, the successful 
results obtained in France by a somewhat different practice. We 
have seen further, that in Spain the practice of France, slightly 
modified toward the practice of the British Empire, shows those same 
dangers exhibiting themselves in. the proportion in which the modifi- 
cations lean toward the British practice. 

From this it would seem as though we might safely predicate the 
following conclusions. 



' Of late years in Catalonia the separatist movement has undergone some 
modification. One hears more about a demand for autonomy, and to that 
extent a less insistent demand for independence. 
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The bilingual problem cannot be properly solved by the use of the 
bihngual school, so called. 

The practice of the British Empire in the handling of its bilingual 
problems in the various parts of the Empire, although on the whole 
successful, carries with it certain inherent dangers, the results of 
which we should not wish to see reproduced in our own country, and 
which we should therefore strive to avoid. 

The practice of France in the handling of its bilingual problems 
showed under the severe strain of the World War, a solidarity and a 
homogeneity of national ideals that is wholly desirable. 

The practice of Spain shows us what to expect in proportion as 
we diverge from the French practice and toward the British practice. 

Whether or not Governor Larrazolo had the experience of these 
foreign countries in mind, there is much to be said in favor of his 
proposal in 1919 to the State Legislature that a law be passed ^ 



' The bill was passed and became law. 

Following is a copy of chapter 145, an account to provide for the teaching 
of the Spanish language in certain public schools of the state : 
"Be It Enacted by the Legislature of the State of New Mexico : 

"Section 1. A course of study of the Spanish language shall be taught in 
each standard four-year High School of the state, the University of New 
Mexico, the College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, the Military Institute, 
the Normal University, the Normal School, and the Spanish-American School. 

"Shction 2. The course of study for students of the Spanish language in 
such institutions shall be reading, writing, grammar, spelling, diction, and com- 
position. The books to be used shall be those generally used in Spanish 
schools. 

"Section 3. No person shall be employed to teach the Spanish language 
in any educational institution of the state unless such person shall present to 
the State Board of Education a certificate or diploma from some authorized 
educational institution showing that he understands and speaks the Spanish 
and English languages with sufficient fluency and correctness to successfully 
teach the Spanish language in any institution of education in the state ; or if 
no such certificate or diploma be presented to said board, then such person 
shall pass an examination regarding his knowledge of the Spanish and English 
languages before some competent person, who shall be appointed to conduct 
such examination by the State Board of Education. If such person shall pre- 
sent certificate or diploma mentioned in this act to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, or shall receive a certificate from said board which shall successfully 
pass the examination herein required, he shall receive a certificate from said 
board which shall entitle him to teach the Spanish language in any educational 
institution in the state for four years from the date thereof. 
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requiring that all teachers who go to the Spanish-speaking districts 
of the State be able to speak both Spanish and English, to the end 
that, while the teaching is still to be done in English, the teacher may 
establish immediate contact with the mind of the Spanish-speaking 
pupil by explaining to him in the language of his home what has 
been said to him in English. In the last analysis, the problem of 
the border states is, in this respect, not very different from the prob- 
lem of the congested foreign districts of our large cities. The home 
language and atmosphere of the pupils (and to a large degree the 
street language and atmosphere) is wholly alien; yet the public 
schools in those districts are taught wholly in English. 

The British practice, then, will be a vast improvement over our 
own past practice ; but it will carry with it certain serious dangers 
that we should avoid, if possible. 

The French practice, which was embodied in the bill passed by the 
New Mexico Legislature in 1919, will obtain all the advantages that 
can be obtained under the British practice and will be exempt from 
the dangers that are inherent in the British practice. 

John D. Fitz-Gerald 

University of Illinois 



"Section 4. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed." 
Also a copy of chapter 146: 

"Section 1. No teacher in a rural district inhabited principally by 
Spanish-speaking people shall teach or be employed to teach therein unless he 
or she shall be proficient in the reading, writing, and speaking of the English 
and Spanish languages ; Provided, however, that this prohibition shall not 
apply whenever teachers with such qualifications and with the other necessary 
requisites prescribed by law cannot be obtained. 

"Section 2. All branches of study in said schools shall be taught in the 
English language, as in other puMic schools of the state ; Provided, however, 
that it is hereby made the duty of the teachers in said schools to teach, in 
addition to the required studies in the English language, Spanish reading to 
Spanish-speaking pupils and to such English-speaking pupils as may desire to 
learn Spanish reading. In addition thereto, the said teachers shall teach all 
Spanish-speaking pupils to translate their English reading lessons into the 
Spanish language, to the end that such pupils may better understand that 
which they read in English. For the purpose of teaching Spanish reading, 
such Spanish textbooks shall be used as are commonly used in Spanish schools. 

"Section 3. Chapter 14 of the Laws of 1917 is hereby repealed." 



